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Queen's Square Place,
April 24,18313 Sunday.
Dear Good Boy,
I have made an appointment for you; and you must abso-
lutely keep it, or make another. It is to see Prentice, and hear
him express his regrets for calling you a 'bold bad man.9 (Oh,
but the appointment it is for Tuesday, one o'clock, commence-
ment of my circumgiration time.) I said you were a bold man,
but denied your being a bad one, judging from near twenty
years* intimacy. I asked him why he called you a bad man; his
answer was because of the pains you had taken to disseminate
your anti-over-population (I should have said your over-popula-
tion-stopping) expedient The case is, he is juggical; Calvinistic;
is descended from two parsonical grandfathers of considerable
notoriety. I observed to him that every man is master of his
own actions, but no matt of his own opinions; that on the point
in question he was no less far from you than you from him; and
that if every m?n were to quarrel with every man whose opinions
did not on every point whatsoever coincide with his, the earth
would not be long burdened with the human race. As to the
point in question, I took care not to let him know how my
opinion stood; the fat would have been all in the fire, unless I
succeeded hi converting him, for which there was no time; all
I gave him to understand on the score of religion as to my own
sentiments was, that I was for universal toleration; and on one
or two occasions I quoted scripture. . . .
James Mill brought together Bentham and Malthus and Ricardo
and the lower-middle-class Radicalism of Francis Place, who,
in turn, was closely associated with the upper-class Radicalism
of Sir Francis Burdett The doctrine of Hartley and Helvetius,
with such parts of Hume as could be fitted into a doctrinaire
orthodoxy, gave the intellectual respectability of a philosophical
basis to the excitement of the mob in the Westminster elections.
In all this> James Mill's function was that of mortar, by which
the separate bricks were combined into an edifice. It was a strange
edifice, containing materials which no one could have expected
to see in combination. Most Radical movements have been in-
spired either by sentiments of sympathy for the oppressed, or
by hatred of oppressors. In James Mill's Radicalism, neither of
these is prominent He felt, undoubtedly, a universal benevo-
lence, which appears, for example, in his opposition to what he